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the awful butchery which they suffered. But the
very protestations of such complete victory awaken
skepticism, which becomes conviction when we
survey the conclusion of the whole conflict. Im-
mediately after the battle Sennacherib withdrew
to Assyria. He made no attempt to pursue the
forces which he is said to have routed, neither did
he turn to Babylon to drive the usurper from the
throne. If he really did gain the victory,1 it must
have been with tremendous losses which could not
be promptly repaired.

In 689 Sennacherib again invaded Labyloiiui
and came up to the city itself. The Babylo-
nians had now no Elamite allies, and the city was
soon taken. Thereupon ensued one of the wildest
scenes of human folly in all history. The city was
treated exactly as the Assyrian kings had been
accustomed to treat insignificant villages which
had joined in rebellion. It was plundered, its in-
habitants driven from their homes or deported, its
walls broken down. The torch was then applied,
and over the plain rolled the smoke of consuming
temples and palaces, the fruit of centuries of high
civilization. All that the art of man had up to
that time devised of beauty and of glory, of maj-
esty and of massiveness, lay in one great smolder-
ing ruin. Over this the waters of the Euphrates
were diverted that the site of antiquity's greatest
city might be turned into a pestilential swamp.

1 Tlie Babylonian Chronicle (col. in, linen 16-18) claims the victory for
Elam.